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GERMANY'S MARCH TO THE RHINE. 
A machine gun unit, typical of the highly mechanized 


force now occupying the Rhineland. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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From Panama’s Guardian to Good Neighbor 





Practically intact since the 
days when these _ visitors 
thrilled to the canal’s making, 
the general treaty of 1903 
with Panama gave to the 
United States the status of 
“Big Brother with the Big 
Stick.” In the new pact the 
United States renounces its 
guarantee of the independence 
of Panama, its right to inter- 
vene to maintain order in the 
cities of Panama and Colon, 
and its right to acquire lands 
or properties by eminent do- 
main. The new treaty also 
makes possible regulation of 
radio communications, the 
construction by Panama of a 
trans-isthmian highway, and 
adjusts the rental to compen- 
sate Panama for dollar de- 
valuation, 


‘ 


Important negotiations in 
bringing about the new pact 
began in 1933 when President 
Arias of Panama, following 
President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion of the “good neighbor 
policy,”” came to the United 
States. He is shown at the 
right being greeted by James 
C. Dunn of the State Depart- 
ment as he _ arrived’ in 
New York. 


Even in case of war Panama, 
under the new treaty, would 
not be required to yield her 
sovereignty to the United 
States. The new pact, how- 
ever, consolidates the position 
of the United States. in 
preserving the canal, and, 
when mecessary, in increas- 
ing its protection. The good 
neighbor policy does:not for- 
get that the canal is vital in 
our naval defense. 


These are merely out for a 
walk in a good neighbor’s 
jungle. No longer have they 
the right to use their guns to 
maintain order in Panama. 
Members of the State De- 
partment expressed the opin- 
ion that the new pact gives 
further impetus to the Pan- 
American movement and firm- 
ly establishes the sincerity of 
the United States. 
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Good neighbor No. 1 of Hyde Park saw his neighborhood policies extended as far south as Panama last week, as his theory of cooperation, 
respect and non-intervention with Latin American countries was put into concrete form in a new pact with Panama. 
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President Calls for “‘New Deal” in Taxes 
as He Completes Three Years in Office 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


on the third anniversary of his inauguration. 
(Times Wide World Photos. Washington Bureau.) 





FALL, 1935. 
(Harris & Ewing.) 


SPRING, 1935. 


Associated Press.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THREE years’ trial of the White House has 
A convinced Franklin Delano Roosevelt that 

it is a satisfactory residence, good enough 
to merit a longer lease. At least he chose last 
week, which marked the third anniversary of his 
inauguration, to make his formal announcement 
that he would be a candidate for re-election this 
Fall. 

Thereupon the President embarked on the 
fourth year of his present term with a project 
as novel as many innovations that had marked 
his previous three years. He advised Congress 
to raise the money for the soldiers’ bonus and 
the new farm legislation through a tax on cor- 
poration surpluses. 

In consequence, taxation moved even further 
forward on the national stage and took up a posi- 
tion from which it is not likely to be dislodged 
until the curtain falls on the 1936 Presidential 
campaign. The President’s proposals unquestion- 
ably will prolong the present session of Congress 
beyond the tentative adjournment date of May 
15. Without doubt, also, they will lift the flood- 
gates of opposition oratory during the forthcom- 
ing election battle. 

The President avoided broadening the tax 
base, as many had said would be necessary to 
meet the government’s need for added revenue, 
turning instead to a source comprising a rela- 
tively small percentage of the voting population. 
In brief, he proposed: 

The repeal of all present taxes on corporations 
and the substituted imposition of new taxes on 
corporation surpluses, the levy to average 
roughly 331-3 per cent. The new tax was esti- 
mated by Treasury experts to yield $620,000,000 
a year more than the net of the present cor- 
poration taxes, which amounts to something 
above a billion dollars. 

The effect of the tax would be to supply this 
revenue to the government regardless of whether 
the corporations clung to their surpluses and 
paid the tax, or reduced surpluses by payment 
of added dividends to stockholders. In the lat- 
ter case the revenue would accrue to the gov- 
ernment through the income tax upon individuals. 

The principal modification suggested by Con- 
gressional leaders was a provision to exempt from 
taxation an amount of corporate surpluses ade- 
quate to provide business and industry a ‘“‘cush- 
ion” of cash reserves against future depressions, 
and to care for needed plant extensions. 


FALL, 1934. 


(Associated Press.) 





SPRING, 1934. 


(Associated Press.) 





FALL, 1933. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





SPRING, 1933. 
Newcomer to the White House. 


(Associated Press.) 
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A Day With Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 


(No. 1)—Senator 
Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, 
often mentioned in 
discussions of pos- 
sible Republican 
Presidential nom- 
inees, begins his day 
with his daughter 
Barbara serving 
breakfast. 


(Photos by Times Wide 
World and 
Associated Press.) 


(No. 2)—lIn the Senate 
Office Building in 
Washington, facing the 
first problems of the 
day. 


3)—He may, 
then again he 
not, welcome 
call that takes 
iway from read- 

i new bill and 

calls him to the 


(No. 4)—In a Senate committee hearing, lis- 
tening to evidence. 


ee es ge ee See — 


(No. 5)—Back at the office. Former reporter, 
he pounds out his speech. 


(No. 6)—Then delivers it. 


WHAT HE MIGHT BE SAYING: 

“The President has transgressed the Constitution: 
he maintains high Ministers of State who frankly 
pine for a revolutionary order; we no longer have a 
republic; we have government by executive decree. 

“For myself, I welcome Jeffersonian cooperation 
—not only in the battle line but subsequently in 
the council chamber after next November’s victory 
is won. 

“Liberalism recognizes human rights as superior 
to property rights; but it assigns solid sanctuary to 
both within the written law.” 
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Michigan’s Presidential Possibility 


f 


(No. 7)—At home, in Washington’s Ward- 
man Park Hotel, he reads all about it in 
the newspapers, while waiting by the radio 
to hear some New Dealer say he’s all wrong. 


(No. 8)—In to 
supper with the 
family. Left to 
right are: 
Arthur H. Jr., 
the Senator, 
grandson Johnny 
Knight Jr., Mrs. 
Vandenberg, and 
Barbara Vanden- 
berg Knight, the 
Senator’s older 
daughter. 


(No. 11)—And so to bed, unless the Sen- 

ate’s in for a filibuster, then it’s best to take 

9)—After dinner—what this country really : (No. 10)—Later, reading for relaxation and a blanket and pillow, prepared to stay the 
nepds ee. information night. 
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Texas Independence Day Centennial 
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ENACTS ITS HISTORY. backward to the period 100 years 
Albert H. Latimer, whose father ago when this country was turning 
was a signer of Texas’s declara- its energies to territorial expansion. 
tion of independence from Mex- At Old - Washington - on - the - Brazos, 
ico, signing a copy of the docu- where Texas’s declaration of indepen- 
ment on the 100th anniversary of dence from Mexico was signed, Governor 


THE LONE STAR STATE RE- 7 rece last week turned their eyes 


THE HERO his father’s act, at Old Washing- James V. Allred presided at the first 
OF TEXAS. ton, while Governor James V. ceremonies celebrating the centennial of 
Sam Houston, Allred of Texas, Governor Philip Texas’s freedom. Such ceremonies will 
commanding La Follette of Wisconsin, and In- continue for the rest of the year through- 
general in a dians of the Alabama tribe look out the State. 
war, Governor on. The inevitable hero of the celebrations 


of two States, (Times Wide World Photos.) 
President of a 


Republic. 


was Sam Houston, and Governor Allred 
went from Old Washington to Hunts- 
ville, where on the same day he accepted 
for the State the Steamboat House 
where Houston died in temporary eclipse 
in 1863. Texas’s independence was 
signed on Houston’s birthday, so the date 
of the first centennial ceremonies had a 
double significance. 

American immigrants poured _ into 
Texas around 1830, and non-Indian popu- 
lation increased fivefold in a decade 
Houston had been Congressman and 
Governor in Tennessee, and a soldier in 
the War of 1812. His political and mili- 
tary experience made him a leader on 
the Texas frontier, and in 1835 he was 
chosen major general of its armies. 

The slaughter of the 183 men in the 
garrison of the Alamo in March of the 
following year unified the sentiment of 
the American immigrants. Houston 
moved against Santa Anna, the Mexican 
commander, and routed his 1,600 troops 
with less than half that number. The 
capture of Santa Anna himself virtually 
ended the war. 

Houston became first President of 
Texas, United States Senator upon its 
annexation nine years later and Governor 


SUNDAY DRESSES OF THE 1830’s. in 1859. But his championship of the 


Three descendants of Texas pioneers wearing the costumes of their anc ; at the Old Wash- Union cause led to his deposition upon 
ington celebration. the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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Great Britain Hurries Toward Preparedness 











SAILORS ON H. M. S. FURIOUS READY FOR POISON GAS. 
British tars had already sailed on the Spring cruise when Parliament was 
told that Great Britain’s defense policy for the last eighteen years must 
be scrapped, along with the assumption that there will be no war for ten 
years. Immediate new construction of two battleships and five cruisers 
is called for, together with increases in both navy and army personnel, 
and modernization of ships and coast defenses. The £69,930,000 naval 
budget estimate subsequently announced included none of the cost of new 


construction in its 14 per cent increase over the previous year. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


























MORE PREPARATIONS ON THE SPRING CRUISE. 
Aircraftsmen convert a land plane into a seaplane while at sea in the 


mid-Atlantic. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


EVERYTHING READY FOR A LIBYAN 
DESERT EXPEDITION. 
An officer of the Cheshire Regiment, recently arrived in 
Egypt, inspecting the kits of his men in the barracks in 


Cairo, before starting for machine gun training in the desert. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Germany Resumes “Die Wacht am Rhein’ 





ADOLF HITLER SENDS HIS NEW 
ARMY MARCHING INTO THE 
RHINELAND. 

Here German troops are seen marching in 
homage to the Reichsfuehrer in Berlin. The 
initial reoccupation of the demilitarized 
zone was carried out largely by skeleton 
units, totaling perhaps 25,000 men, and 
Berlin dispatches indicate that it may be 
some time before large garrisons are 
stationed there. 


DOLF HITLER threw a bombshell into 
Europe’s armed camp on Saturday 
almost exactly one year after his 
announcement of Germany's. denunciation of 
the military clauses of the Versailles treaty 
and of the Reich’s intention to rearm 
This time he sent his troops marching into 
the Rhineland while he announced to the world 
that Germany no longer felt bound by the 
Locarno pact of 1925, which, reinforced the 



























y MUENSTER Versailles provisions for the demilitarization 
= OW’: of the Rhineland. He sought to soften the 
ai yy. DORTMUND blow by offering to France and Belgium a 
o “ESSEN P twenty-five-year non-aggression pact and sug- 

n= ApDUESSELDORF CASSEL gesting that the Reich would re-enter the 
/ VA X ; League of Nations. New elections in Germany 
| Pa OLOGNE *y, are set for March 29 to demonstrate to the 
| eee 4p GERMAN SOLDIERS PREPARED FOR world that Germany is solidly united behind 
Sturen _ QUICK ACTION. — the new plan. 
> A motor-cycle unit, equipped with rapid-fire — Se France countered t hi inforcements 
l= MALMEDY, ing in exercises. The new German army is highly G oy rushing remiercemen 
be mechanized. to its formidable line of frontier defenses 
ve) ’ France and Belgium hastily dispatched dec 
helt a, larations that Germany had “expressly vio- 
'LUXEMBURG Yj a ~~ lated Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
; 3 ; ti, -, ~~ Article 1 of the Treaty of Locarno” and urged 
he Mannhei 1B A ~— a meeting of the League of Nations Council as 
Veh ecker Yt “at soon as possible. The Council was summoned 
| Metz® CARLSRYHE ==. to meet at 11 A. M. on Friday of this week 
LORRAINE Viz The French Government had decided that the 
Z f >; Hitler peace proposals were unacceptable and 
o Nancy Ms STUTTGART that there would be no negotiations “under 
STRASBOURGH* A menace” of German troops stationed in the 
e Rhineland. 


< Meanwhile diplomatists were conferring 


| g 
'FRANCE » 


























N ¢ 

NN S Lexpisune feverishly in an attempt to find some solutior 

MULHAUSEN y ; that would prevent war. The British Ministry 

Belfort "iis ; condemned Germany’s treaty violation but 

SS J, pe seemed disinclined to take drastic action 

Liana e _ Semes —" SWITZERLAND against Germany From Rome came hints 

that Italy was ready to assume its full obliga- 

THE DEMILITARIZED ZONE OVER MUCH OF THE RHINELAND AIR tions as a Locarno signatory if the League 

OCCUPIED BY THE GERMANS. SQUADRONS SIGNALED THE GERMAN would modify its attitude as to sanctions 
Under the Versailles Treaty, Germany ARMY’S RETURN paar eee ge pa ae 

was forbidden to station troops west Bombers flying over troops massed cine easenihein in against Italy Other countries anxiously 

of the Rhine or in a zone fifty kilo- connection with a recent celebration attended by Chancel- tightened their defense lines and sought com 

meters (314% miles) wide along the lor Hitler. Germany’s rapid expansion of her air force binations to meet the threat to world peace 

east bank. The stars show where the has caused much alarm to other powers. amid conditions which recalled the desperate 


rincipal garrisons were established (Times Wide World Photos. ) MR: 
P » s days of the midsummer of 1914 
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| as Europe Again Faces the Threat of War 
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FRANCE HURRIES BORDER REINFORCEMENTS FROM THE 
STRONGHOLD OF METZ. 
Soldiers of the republic on review, with tanks in the background, in the 


into 
city which France regained from Germany in the World War. Officials 


‘day 
his = estimated that 50,000 soldiers were sent from Metz and other garrison 
, towns within twenty-four hours to reinforce the 100,000 men already in 
~s EMPLACE- the border forts. 
eaty wie (Times Wide World Photos.) 
; DEFENSE 
into CHAIN. 
rorld The forts are 
the arranged so as ta 
the command the 
' entire front on 
tion which the 
the Germans might 
nm a advance in case of 
sug- war and are 
elaborate struc- 
the tures equipped 
lany with everything 
the deemed essential 
sind for prolonged 
resistance. 





(Times Wide 
2nts World Photos.) 
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TYPICAL OF THE UNDERGROUND FORTS OF STEEL AND 
CONCRETE WHICH GUARD FRANCE’S FRONTIER. 
A view of one of the units of the chain of defenses which France has con.- 
" Structed on the eastern front. These fortifications, which cost hundreds 
ve THE FRENCH ARTILLERY AGAIN ON THE ALERT. of millions of dollars, are designed to be impregnable and their secrets 
; Fields guns lined up in army manoeuvres in the Marne region. have beon. guarded caretully. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 7 — ae Say 
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A Look Around the European Scene 
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THE NEW KING VISITS A TRADE FAIR ON HIS FIRST PUBLIC 

APPEARANCE SINCE HIS ACCESSION. 
King Edward VIII visits the British Industries Fair in the White City, pF io 
where his choice of a Malta pipe and a recommendaton that women wear See nao 


ostrich feathers resulted in a sudden boom in both industries. 
A HERO. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
Luis Companys, 


the President oi 
the short-lived 
Republic of 
Catalonia, is 
embraced by 
Perez Farras 
(left) on his 
arrival in 
Madrid after 
having been re- 
leased from 
prison in the 
Spanish 
amnesty. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE LEFTIST VICTORY IN THE THE NAZIS HONOR ONE Oo 
F 


; I rou i i i 
(Times Wide W orld Photos ) acre o at a 


THEIR HEROES. 


Berlin Bureau.) 
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A Great New Deal Dam Goes Into Operation 


\ 
N his third anniversary in the White 
C) House, President Roosevelt last week 
sat with eyes focused on the minute 
hand of a stop watch. At 2:00 P. M. exactly, 
his index finger pushed down on a gold tele- 
graph key. Presto! 535 miles away, where 
the Clinch River meets the Tennessee, a siren 
atop Norris Dam went off, screeching. 
Eight sluice gates slipped into place, stopped 
the flow of the Clinch River. Thus began the 
formation of one of the world’s largest reser- 
voirs, a lake with a shore line of 800 miles. 
Said President Roosevelt in Washington of 
the $36,000,000 dam named after Senator Nor- 
ris: “It exemplifies great engineering skill, 
high construction efficiency and above all it is 
the key to the carefully worked-out control 
of a great river and its watershed spread over 
parts of seven States. 
“The Norris Dam is a practical symbol of 
better life and greater opportunity for mil- 
lions of citizens of our country. The nation 
has come to realize that national resources 
must not be wasted, and the Norris Dam is 
evidence that our program for conservation 
of these resources is going forward.” 
Said David E. Lilienthal, TVA power di- 
rector, to the throng at the dam: “Not only 
does this dam belong to you, but the rivers 
which it controls and all the rivers of the na- 
tion belong to the people.” 
Meanwhile the last of the 3,500 families who 
have had their homes within the 34,200-acre 
area which the reservoir will fill, began their 
exodus. An entire village, Loyston, will be 
buried under 200 feet of water. 


gee 


general view 

Norris Dam 

from the 
upstream side. 


‘gone 
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Speeches are 
made, bands 
play, thousands 
cheer in 
Tennessee Val- 
ley ceremonies. 
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A New Expedition Advances on Everest, 














THE WORLD’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN SPRINGTIME. 
Members of the 1933 expedition, at home in their base camp, gaze at the 


29,000-foot peak, its rocky sides cloaked in forbidding ice and snow late from Darjeeling, Indian hill station, on a long 











UNCONQUERED. 
The 1933 Camp VI 
is the highest over- 
night stop, perched 
precariously on a 
three-foot ledge. 
The First and 
Second Steps, 
vertical cliffs which 
straddle the ridge, 
bar the easier route 
along its crest. The 
highest point 
reached is just 
across a vertical 
crevice where the 
snow lies deep, 
powdery and 
treacherous, and is 
only 1,000 feet 
below the cloud- 
shrouded summit. 


(Ruttledge Everest 
Ix pedition. ) 


WHERE THE 
EARTH IS IN THE 
HEAVENS. 
Everest’s rock 
pinnacle and the 
razor-edged ridge 
that ,runs up to the 
final point, taken 


in June. 
(Ruttledge Everest Expedition.) 


Nee week a party of Englishmen will set out 


and arduous trek which has as its final destina- 
tion a point 29,141 feet above sea level—the high- 





HUGH RUTTLEDGE. 


est in the world. 

It will be the fifth expedi- 
tion to set out to climb 
Mount Everest, which up to 
now has defied man in his 
efforts to stand upon her 
topmost pinnacle. On both 
of the two last expeditions, 
in 1924 and 1933, men 
climbed within 1,000 feet of 
the top. The final fraction 
of a mile looked less difficult 
than parts of the route be- 
hind. . But the climbers, con- 
ditioned more rigorously than 


any athletic training demands, simply had not strength 


to go on. 


At that height every breath is a painful gasp, the 
lungs struggling to suck in a bare minimum of oxygen 
from the rarified atmosphere. Subzero winds cut 





TRANSPORT IS SLOW AND COSTLY. 
Nepalese porters crawling around the mammoth irregu- 





from an airplane. 
(© NANA.,) 


larities of a glacier. 
(Ruttledge Everest Expedition. ) 
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Highest Peak and Nemesis of Climbers 








FAILURE ON THE BRINK OF VICTORY. 
Colonel E. F. Norton, weakened by cold, treacher- 
ous footing and oxygen starvation, just before he 


turned back at 28,000 feet in 1924. 
(© Times Wide World.) 


through the tightest of windproof and snuggest of 
woolen clothing. And frostbite flourishes where cir- 
culation lags, due to the oxygen starvation. The 
climber with the body of an athlete clambers upward 
with the uncertain gait of an octogenarian. 

It is the very impossibility of the task that keeps 
enthusiasts eager for another try. Hugh Ruttledge, 
leader of the 1933 expedition and now over 50, is in 
Darjeeling ready to lead the new assault on the moun- 
tain. His younger followers will be chosen for the 
final dash to the top. 

The climbers will pursue a circuitous route of nearly 
200 miles through Tibetan uplands before reaching 
Everest. Then, mile by painful mile, they will push 
their furthest camp higher and higher on the glacial 
slopes, with the final dash in May or early June. 

Six of the accompanying photographs are taken 
from Mr. Ruttledge’s book “Attack on Everest,’”’ describ- 
ing the 1933 expedition. 


0 es vie 





STEEPER THAN ANY STAIRCASE. 
Climbing the North Col, slow and dangerous even with 
lines and axes. 

(Ruttledge Everest Expedition.) 





“a 


TOWARD A CAMP 25,700 FEET HIGH. 

Porters on the final slopes of the mountain, with nowhere to go but up. 
Loads must be limited to 15 pounds a man at this elevation and progress is 
slow, painful and dangerous. 

(Ruttledge Everest Expedition.) 








BARRIER. 
The route up 
includes a frontal 
attack on this nearly 
vertical barrier, the 
North Col, with a 
camp perched on its 
top. It is a 1,200- 
foot wall of snow 
and ice which spans 
the depression 
between Everest 
itself and the North 
Peak. Avalanches 
and snow slides are 
a constant menace 
on the side of the 
Col 


(Ruttledge Everest 
Expedition. ) 


SUBLIMELY 
INDIFFERENT 
TO PUNY MAN. 
An infra-red photo- 
graph of Everest 

taken from 100 
miles away, with a 
solid floor of clouds 
cloaking the lower 

land between. 

(© NANA.) 
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New Wings for 





JUMPING TOWER FOR BEGINNERS. 
From this tower, Russian flying enthusiasts 
leap safely in parachutes, learning how it’s 
done before jumping from a moving aircraft. 





A LESSON IN 
LANDING. 
An instructor 
helps a novice 
jumper collapse 
her parachute 
after a leap from 
a plane. 


Young 


d/ N aviator for every 1,000 
A inhabitants” is the new 
watchword in Russia. 
Pravda, Communist party organ, 
has launched a campaign for greater 
air strength and insists this ratio is 
necessary to keep pace with Ger- 
many in military aviation. If car- 
ried to fulfillment it would mean a 
flying force of more than 150,000. 
Workers in factories and on col- 
lective farms of Russia are charged 
to become more air-minded as well 
as cooperative-minded, and each fac- 
tory and farm is asked to train at 
least one airplane or glider pilot or 
parachute jumper. 

Russia already has gone far in 
encouraging aviation training for 
residents of cities. Flying, gliding 
and parachute jumping have become 


Russia 


popular sports on a broad mass scale 
in the Soviet Union. Many factories 
have their own flying schools or 
units, some with towers on which 
workers practice parachute jumping 
before being graduated to airplanes. 

In some instances, they practice 
the same cooperation in aviation 
that they must use in home and oc- 
cupational life. Men and women 
pool their savings and spare time, 
buy or build airplanes and hangars; 
and, whether out of zeal for the 
Soviet or for personal pleasure, they 
are becoming increasingly proficient 
in things aeronautical. 

But some factories still lack such 
aviation units, while men and women 
who labor on collective farms are 
not sufficiently interested in flying, 
Moscow believes. 





YOUNG RUSSIA GAY AT: AN AVIATION MEET. 
Factory workers laughing while watching their comrades make awkward 
landings in parachutes. 
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SONYA MAKES HER FIRST PLANE JUMP. 
After practicing parachute jumping from towers, this Russian girl is shown ready for her 


initial leap from a plane. 
(Photos from Sovfoto.) 
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The Wilderness Comes to the City 
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A LOGGING BASIN IN GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE. 
Crowds at The Sportsmen’s Show waiting for the 


next pair of logrollers to try their skill. 
(All Photos by Times Wide World Photos.) 


in New York City last week that 

they are coming back next year. 
The Sportsmen’s Show, with trout 
streams and logrolling basin, tepees 
and fishing shacks, has been an annual 
fixture at Boston for eight years. But 
this was its first appearance in New 
York in twenty years. 

Grand Central Palace even smelled 
like the great pine woods for the dura- 
tion of the show. Bearded guides stood 
about under cedar trees. Live moose and 
foxes and beavers accepted their trans- 
plantation calmly. Trout leaped from 
rock-lined pools to take fishermen’s 
flies. 

The 68 by 24 foot canvas tank in the 
center of the main floor set the scene for 
the most exciting competitions on the 
program. There Maine guides met in 
canoe tilting contests and loggers tested 
their skill in logrolling. And on a plat- 
form beside the tank more woodsmen 
chopped and sawed, each trying to beat 
the other’s time. 

But though New York took interest 
in the outdoor life of eastern Canada 
and northern New England, some of the 
visiting characters failed to find the city 
very exciting. Captain Whitney Thomp- 
son, a 70-year-old sailing captain of 
Port Clyde, Me., “just ain’t interested 
in big buildings or museums.” 

Captain Thompson presided over a 
168-year-old fishing shack which was 
brought down from his home town com- 
plete with all equipment, stuffed fish 
and scattered seashells. He used to visit 
New York in the days when more of the 


i North Woods made such a hit 





SEA CAPTAIN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Captain Whitney Thompson, who piloted sailing 
vessels from Maine to New York half a century ago, 
shows a small visitor to The Sportsmen’s Show how 





trade between Maine and New York was ‘® mend a fish net. The fishing shack behind him THE WINNER! 
carried in sailing ships. On his last ‘% 168 years old and was brought down from his Walter Hubley of Lunenberg, N. S., keeps his 
home town in Maine. footing on the erratically rolling log while Lawrence 


trip, 33 years ago, it took a week to 
unload the cargo of lumber, but Captain 
Thompson didn’t go ashore. 


Toney, a Micmac Indian, loses his balance and 
plunges into the water.’ 
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New Yorkers Climb in Elevator Strike 


HE CALLED THE 
STRIKE. 
James J. Bambrick, presi- 
dent of the Building Service 
Employes Union, leader of 
the walkout which affected 
nearly 1,500 buildings in 


New York. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WARLIKE 
PRECAUTIONS. 
Groceries being delivered on 
élite Park Avenue through 
a glass door smashed by 
rioting strikers. In most 
buildings, guards allowed 
only tenants to enter, to 


prevent trouble inside. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ee en See) 





WHAT GOOD IS A STRIKE WITHOUT 
PICKETS AND PARADES? 
And so union elevator operators, doormen and 
other building-service employes who walked out 
in New York go ’round and around, telling the 
world they are not working. This group seems 
peaceful, but basements have been flooded, win- 
dows broken and other sabotage done by the 


strikers, whose chief demand is union recognition. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ANHATTAN ISLAND (New 
M York’s chief borough), whose 
fourteen-mile length is well laced 
with subway, elevated and surface lines 


at a nickel fare, is a place where walking 
is often called a lost art. Yet New 


Yorkers have done considerable walking - 


during the past two weeks since a walk- 
out of union elevator operators provided 
an odd transportation strike—vertical 
instead of horizontal. Enough sky- 
scrapers, hotels, factory buildings and 
apartment houses were affected to teach 
many of New York’s seven million popu- 
lation how to climb stairs and to offer 
a serious menace to ill or elderly persons 
living or working hundreds of feet above 
the ground. 

Sabotage also was a factor from the 
start, with doormen and switchboard 
men joining the lift operators in the 
walkout, many helping to smash doors 
they once opened or threatening tenants 
who tried to run elevators themselves. 

Some skyscrapers lately have been 
scenes of portly executives and high- 
heeled stenographers panting, side by 
side, up a score of flights of stairs. 
Wealthy residents of towering hotels 
and apartments uptown also have had 
to walk up and down. Entertaining was 
curtailed; many buildings lacked heat as 
firemen left their basements; delivery 
men struggled up many flights with 
groceries; pet dogs, formerly “walked” 
on the streets for exercise, got enough 
of this inside the buildings; many fam- 
ilies preferred to be marooned in top- 
floor apartments and have food sent up 
rather than walk down. 

Strike-breakers by degrees replaced 
many building-service union men who 
walked out, restoring service but causing 
fist fights.and bringing police clubs into 
play. Scores have been arrested and a 
tense atmosphere has prevailed 
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Italians Cease Firing On the Ethiopian Front 


N order to cease firing along the 
A Italian front in Northern Ethi- 

opia, issued Sunday morning, was 
hailed by Italians as meaning the early 
ending of hostilities. 

Earlier the League of Nations had em- 
barrassed Premier Mussolini by request- 
ing him to open armistice and peace 
negotiations in the framework of the 
League, else the Committee of Eigh- 
teen would draw up plans for an oil 
embargo of Italy. In answer, Mussolini, 
perhaps advised in advance of Hitler’s 
move into the Rhineland, announced his 
readiness “in principle’ to talk peace 
with Ethiopia and the League. 

But, although all Italian bombers, guns 
and soldiers were halted in their tracks, 
Haile Selassie could give no such unified 
order to cease firing, for many of his 
soldiers would not learn of it for a 
month. Addis Ababa doubted Musso- 
lini’s sincerity and believed that he 
might take advantage of negotiations 
to hold his gains, as any advance would 
be difficult during the rainy season. 

Along the Italian front, however, it 
was felt that the Ethiopian conflict was 
virtually over, now that Europe was pre- 
occupied with the Rhineland, a situation 
far more grave than the cause of Haile 
Selassie. 





THE WHITE FLAG FLYING OVER AN ETHIOPIAN FORT. 





Koki Hirota, 


N Japan last week the conflict be- 
| tween extreme militarists and mod- 

erate statesmen continued. Two times 
the Emperor appointed a Premier, told 
him to try and form a Cabinet to re- 
place that of Keisuke Okada. 

The first try was made by Prince 
Fuminaro Konoye, but he met with little 
success. The second try was by Koki 
Hirota, Foreign Minister under the last 
two governments. Young, a moderate, 
well known to the outside world, once an 
unsuccessful interpreter for General Per- 
shing, he had sought lately to keep the 
army from getting too deeply involved 
with China and Mongolia. 

The greatest handicap faced by Hirota 
was the getting of a Minister of War. 
In Japan the army can hoid up the form- 
ing of a new Cabinet by refusing to con- 
tribute a War Minister. Because some 


Moderate, New Premier of Japan 


of Hirota’s Cabinet members did not 


meet with the army’s approval, Count 
Juichi Terauchi, whom he had appointed, 
refused to take office. 

To rid himself of this military opposi- 
tion Emperor Hirohito retired four of 
the members of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil, including General Sadao Araki, who 
has been named often as a possible mili- 
tary dictator. Then the Emperor placed 
General Jiro Minami, moderate, on the 
council. Thus Japan seemed safe in the 
hands of the moderates, but pessimists 
said that no such demonstration as that 
of two weeks ago would be forgotten so 
soon and that military enthusiasts would 
continue to frustrate the civil govern- 
ment. 

Finally, on Monday night, the new 
Cabinet of Koki Hirota was installed in 
the presence of the Emperor. 





KOKI HIROTA: 


Successful, he smiles 


THE MORNING AFTER. 
Employes of the Seiyukai party, morning after 
the general election in which they worked all 

night. 
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CLASSICAL GRANDEUR IN THE GAY 


P a 


NINETIES. 


Beauty touched with 


World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 


ART AT A 1915 
FAIR. 

Court of the 
Universe, with Arch 
of the Setting Sun, 

typical of the 
architectural motif 

of the Panama- 
Pacific International 
Exposition at San 
Francisco. 


BEAUTY WILL 
RISE HERE. 
Flushing Meadows, 
now a waste, where 
the 1939 World’s 


Fair will be held. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. } 


ornateness 





5% 
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The Battle of Styles for the 1939 Fair 
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se HE Flushing Meadows on Long 

Island have become a field of battle 

as artists gird themselves to make 

the 1939 World’s Fair planned on that 

site “a thing of beauty and a joy for- 

* ever.” At this moment, as the accom- 

ro * panying photograph shows, the meadows 

lee ee are bleak lowlands. But artists who 

ae can visualize curves and color from a 

a lump of clay or a blank canvas already 

oF omy ; picture the swampy waste as covered 

J 2 by stately buildings and broad avenues, 

sik: ed . ' with people from all over the world 
pe = coming to admire. 

But the artists want true beauty, not 
mere flash, in the buildings. And, being 
artists, they are lining up for sharp con- 
H flicts of opinion before the architectural 
: ‘ board of control, in charge of the con- 
———_——r- 4 struction, decides on designs. The mod- 

-—— 4 ernists are battling the classicists. 

The first skirmish came at a luncheon 

of the Municipal Art Society in New 


soeoet Diisinish : York. Michael M. Hare, secretary of the 
gms bd le a society, warned that in spending $45,- 
east | ) + — 000,000, the estimated cost of the fair, 
MMBMNINR 











care must be taken to avoid the mis- 

MODERNISM AT CHICAGO. takes of previous fairs. The Chicago 

Typical architecture of the 1933 Century of Fair of 1893, he said, often was cited as 

Progress Exposition. a marvel of “unity and classic sim- 

plicity” but in essence was a turning 

away from life, a dodging of the issue 

that left visitors with the delusion they 

could recreate the Golden Age. More 

= recent fairs, he contended, were con- 
as fused jumbles of buildings. 

Defenders of the traditional school 
took up the challenge. Royal Cortissoz, 
art critic, argued that the 1939 fair 
should be a landmark of American taste, 
as was that of 1893 in Chicago. Those 
who visited the 1893 fair “came away 
caring for better pictures, better furni- 
ture, better architecture,” he said. 

A fair should give a new standard of 
beauty to the lives of people, inspiring 
and not merely entertaining them, it is 
also contended. 

If the artists have their way the 1939 
spectacle will “leaven the taste of the 
generation” but just how remains to be 
decided. However, George McAneny, 
president of the Fair Corporation, de- 
clares that all motifs and types of archi- 
tecture will be represented. 


. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 
OF THE NEWS 









NEW ADDITIONS TO ENGLAND’S ROYAL FARMS. 
Pure-bred pigs, bought by King Edward VIII for his stock farm at 
Windsor, on exhibition at the Cattle Market, Slough, Buckinghamshire. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A “MOTOR 
GLIDE” FOR 
A FAMOUS 
SPEED FLIER. 
Colonel Roscoe 
Turner display- 
ing the novel 
vehicle he car- 
ries in his air- 
plane for quick 
ransport after 
arriving at an 
1irport. It was 
uilt especially 
for him. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





A FAMOUS BRITON TAKES HIS TURN IN LINE. 
Forced to wait in the customs line to get permission to disembark at 
the port of San Francisco to look over the city, George Bernard Shaw 
displays his traditional, if half-pretended, indignation with things. He 
insisted San Francisco is a one-horse city because it has only four daily 
papers and because no newsreel men met him at the dock. 
(Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
\ 


A HOME-MADE TELESCOPE AND ITS MAKER 
Mrs. L. M. Straight of Kansas City with the telescope 
which she made from a linoleum tube wrapper and mounted 
on an old traffic signal. She ground the inch-thick lens 

herself. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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HE WRITES OF THE WAR. 
Major Gen. James G. Harbord, retired, whose new- 
ly published volume “The American Army in 
France" sums up the achievements of the A. E. F. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ENJOYING A RESPITE FROM ROVING 
E. Alexander Powell, globe-trotter, tells of his lat- 
est wanderings in “Aerial Odyssey,” an adventure 
book just published. 





AND 
THEIR 
MAKERS 





The Week's 
Best Sellers 


{A symposium from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco.) 


FICTION 


‘‘The Last Puritan,’’ by George 
Santayana (Scribner’s). 
“The Hurricane,’’ by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall (Little, Brown). 

“It Can’t Happen Here,’’ by 
Sinclair Lewis (Doubleday, 
Doran). 

‘The Exile,’’ by Pearl S. Buck 
(Day, Reynal & Hitchcock). 

“If I Have Four Apples,’’ by 
Josephine Lawrence (Stokes). 


“Life With Father,’’ by Clar- 
ence Day (Knopf). 

“The Woollcott Reader,’’ edit- 
ed by Alexander Woollcott 
(Viking). 

‘‘Man the Unknown,”’ by Alex- 
is Carrel (Harper). 

‘“‘The Way of a Transgressor,’’ 
by Negley Farson (Harcourt, 
Brace). 





THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE MAN, 
WHAT NOW?” WRITES A NEW BOOK. 
In “Once We Had a Child” Hans Fallada 
tells a rugged story of an angry North 

German farmer and his feud. 


a 
Be ‘ 
NON-FICTION bens 3 Wa 2 
‘‘North to the Orient,’’ by Anne “ re - 
Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt, 8 al ‘ 
Brace). | ws 








AN AUTHOR COOLING OFF. 

Wallace Irwin, whose novel “Young Wife” has 
just come off the press, snapped climbing a gia- 
cier in Rainier National Park. 

(Times Wide World Photos, from Boland.) 


A Es 
% 


ea 


TAKES A NEW HEROINE. 
Rebecca West, in “The Thinking Reed,” forsakes 
the English to write of an American girl in Paris. 
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HERE AND THERE 
IN THE 


Movit Word 


THE THIRTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF HIS START IN THE 
MOVIES. 

Carl Laemmle holding a folder 
containing a scroll presented to 
him by Rupert Hughes (right) 
on behalf of Universal em- 
ployes. Others in the group are 
May Robson and Binnie Barnes. 


A FAMOUS MUSICIAN VISITS THE MOVIE CAPITAL. 
Leopold Stokowski (right), Philadelphia Symphony con- 
ductor, attends a Hollywood party in his honor accompanied 
by Joan Crawford and Franchot Tone. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A CINEMA FAN WHO KNOWS WHAT IT’S ALL 
ABOUT. 

Charles Laughton arriving with his wife, Elas Lan- 
chester, at the London premiére of H. G. Wells’s 
“Things to Come.” 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE IDOL OF THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES TAKES TO 

HOLLYWOOD TURNS OUT FOR A VISITING THE BRINY DEEP. 
CELEBRITY. Shirley Temple, complete in 
Clifton Webb, dancer; Delmar Daves, movie boots, sou’wester and oil- 
writer, and Kay Francis, screen star, arriving : skins, in her latest picture, 
at Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt Jr.’s dinner dance 


“Captain January.” 
at the Club Seville in Hollywood. 
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Notable Additions to America’s Art Wealth 


A sence in the of fifteenth-century painting, 





once in the art collection of the Emperor 

Franz Josef, has been brought to light after 
years of obscurity by M. Knoedler & Co. of New 
York, whose representatives in Austria discovered 
the work and shipped it to America. It is a master- 
piece by the great early Italian master, Piero della 
Francesca, whose works are so rare that one of 
his small panels, “The Crucifixion,” now owned by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., was sold for $375,000 in 
1929. The newly discovered painting represents 
Saint Andrew and is a panel of a Polyptych which 
originally hung in the Church of Sant’ Agostino in 
Borgo San Sepolcro, Italy, the artist’s birthplace. 

The panel, which is now undergoing final 
stages of cleaning to remove overpainting put on 
two centuries ago, is in an unusually good state 
of preservation for a work so old. 

Another panel by the artist representing Saint 
Michael, now in the National Gallery in London, 
matches the Saint Andrew painting in size, age, 
and texture of wood and is obviously a companion 
piece of the same work. Another panel of the 
polyptych, representing Saint Thomas Aquinas, is 
now in the Poldi Pezzoli Gallery in Milan. The 
centre panel, portraying the “Assumption of the 
Virgin,” has long been lost. 

Piero della Francesca was born about 1418 
and died in 1492. His frescoes in the Vatican, 
painted at the invitation of Pope Nicholas V, have 
been acclaimed as examples of superior technic 
in perspective. 

The acquisition of another Italian masterpiece 
has been announced by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City, with its placing on 
exhibition of ‘The Birth of the Virgin,” a painting 
attributed to Fra Carnevale, a celebrated painter 
of the Roman school in the fifteenth century. 
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“THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN,” ATTRIBUTED TO 
FRA CARNEVALE. 


(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


“SAINT ANDREW,” BY PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


(Juley.) 
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TRAVEL 


The William 


EGEND and fact have become 
§ hopelessly intertwined along 

the eastern tip of Lake Lu- 
cerne in Switzerland. Historical 
evidence is lacking that a man 
named William Tell ever existed. 
Yet the shores lapped by the green 
lake water and nestling beneath 
snowy mountains and awful gla- 
ciers remain a cradle of Swiss lib- 
erty. 

History agrees that the Canton 
of Uri resented the authority of 
the Austrian dukes shortly after 
1300. Legend carries on from 
there. It was in this country, 
where the mountains seem much 
colder and the cliffs more forbid- 
ding than a short distance west 
along the lake, that William Tell 
is supposed to have defied Gessler, 
the Austrian bailiff, and so been 
condemned to death. 

The next episode in the legend, 
Tell’s shooting the apple from his 
son’s head, is hardly eligible for 
copyright by Switzerland. From 
Iceland all the way to Persia there 
are early native legends of marks- 
men redeeming their lives at the 
risk of their own children. But the 
Swiss have dressed the story more 
prettily, and given it the advantage 
of the picturesque Alps for a back- 
ground. 

The Tell legend relates that its 
hero destroyed the advantage of 
his superb archery by promptly an- 
nouncing that had he missed he 
would have killed Gessler with a 
second arrow. His life was again 
forfeit, and he was placed in chains 
on a boat, to be carried across the 
lake to prison. 


Tell Country 


A storm threatened to capsize 
the boat. Tell was the only one on 
board with strength and skill to 
bring her to land. His chains were 
struck off and the helm placed in 
his hands. He steered to shore and 
leaped on a rock. Later he slew 
Gessler and went on to lead his 
countrymen to independence. 

It is at Tell’s Platte, where he 
leaped to the shore, that Tell’s 
Chapel stands close to the edge of 
the lake. And it is here that the 
natives, arriving in gayly decorated 
boats, commemorate the occasion 
on the Friday after Ascension Day, 
this year late in May. 

During the mass inside the 
chapel they gaze at murals depict- 
ing the Tell legend and pay hom- 
age to the figure who personifies 
the long centuries of independence 
of their tiny nation. 





SHRINE OF WILLIAM TELL. 

Lapped by the green waters of the Lake of Uri, easternmost arm of 
Lake Lucerne, and circled by jagged cliffs and frosty mountains, it stands 
on the spot where Tell is supposed to have leaped to freedom from Gess- 

ler’s boat. 
(Emil Goetz.) 





ANOTHER CHAPEL ON THE 
LAKE. 

The Hollow Road, near Kus- 
nacht, on another part of Lake 
Lucerne, where it suddenly comes 
upon Tell’s Chapel in an opening 
in the woods. Kusnacht is at the 
tip of the northeast arm of the 

lake. 
(Wihrli.) 


THE TELL LEGEND IN PIC- 
TURES. 

The interior of the Tell’s Platte 
Chapel, with three of the four mu- 
rals visible. The one on the right 
depicts the Oath of Rutli, when the 
men of Uri vowed to throw off the 

Austrian yoke. 
(Gaberell.) 
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STEACE 


AND 
INVENTION 






THE IRON HORSE SPEEDS UP. ; 
The newest streamlined steam engine of the Pennsylvania Railroad, called “the most highly 


perfected and advanced shown alongside the old heavy-duty 
type of engine. 


engine design yet produced,” 
The new locomotive, trimmed for fast motion, has one-third less wind resistance 


at mile-a-minute speed. 
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HERE-T0-GO%4 


eS” HOTEL - RESORT Qe 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


REAU. Ine._& Beacon St 








Thrill to the silent gran- 

anon deurof the North—new 

aD — different — never-to- 

p be-forgotten cruises of 

10% to18% days aboard 

CRUISES the palatial Clarke ships 
trom Montreal & Quebec. 

Ask your travel agent or 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. 
Dept. 37-A Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 








EUROPE 262ey: $355 


40 Attractive Itineraries—Request B’klet W. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTSABEAKD, Xe. 
S West 40th Street New York. N. ¥. 


29th Year “ Travel free from Worry” 
HOLY LAND — EUROPE 


mupertenesd personally conducted Tours 
igh quality — Low cost 


WICKER TOURS Richmond, Va. 


You've Wanted to See 


TEXAS 


COME DURING THE 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Fiestas, pageants and great ex- 
positions will add NEW interest 
in 1936 to Texas’ unmatched 
regular attractions! Historic 
shrines—contrasting scenic 
beauties—diversified sports— 
varied natural resources! Plan 
now to vacation in Texas this 
year. See and enjoy Texas ‘on 
parade.” Send for booklet. 





TEMAS cenTenminL | Ws | 
1936 a 


ee ee oO 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL, |6-5 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas. 
Please send illustrated literature on 
‘Texas and the Centennial Celebra- 
tions to: 
Nt ecnstpetnenneeniematacennen 


SN terstettnecantnetininnts 



































S. S. WASHINGTON 


and 


S. S. MANHATTAN 


$172 goesalong way on these Amer- 
ican liners! It gives you Cabin Class 
passage to Europe, in a large, well- 
furnished room, plus many other 
modern comforts, luxuries and con- 
veniences! Vast decks... tiled swim- 
ming pool... air-conditioned dining 
salons. For only $181, you enjoy a 
room with private shower and toilet! 
Tourist Class from $116. 


$129 brings another American value! 
Cabin Class on Pres. Harding ot Pres. 
Roosevelt, nationally popular for their 
informal mode of travel. $144 with 
shower. 


$100 will also take you to Europe— 
the American way! On ‘“‘American 
One Class”’ liners, where the whole 
ship is yours. 


MORE THAN ONE SAILING A 
WEEK TO EUROPE ... Every 
Wednesday at Noon on Washington, 
Manhattan, Pres. Harding ot Pres. 
Roosevelt to Ireland, England, France, 
Germany. Fortnightly on ‘‘American 
One Class’ ships to Cobh and Liver- 
pool . 
don. Apply to your travel agent. 


.and weekly direct to Lon- 
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. UNITED 
STATES LINES | 


No. | Broadway: 601 Fifth 
New York 


Aven 


Where-To-Go for May closes Mar. 25 
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TRAVEL 


Try THIS 
Newest Blend of Travel 


JAPAN viaN.Y.K. 


Start Japan-wards up the welcoming 
N. Y. K. gang-plank. © From 11 to 14 
days of Adventure, Relaxation or Social 
Partying. Rounds of gaiety furnished 
by orchestras, deck sports, swimming 
pools, movies, etc. © Impeccable 
N.Y.K. service en route — an unforget- 
table prelude to the charming Empire 
of the Rising Sun. 

JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 

Stop-over at Honolulu 

LOW ROUND-TRIP SUMMER FARES 


; In effect April Ist 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Japan 


First Class ...$465 up Cabin Class ... $375 up 
Second Class $285 up Tourist Cabin $202 up 


Also from Seattle—Voncouver directto Japan. 
Write to Depot. 96, New York, 25 Broadway; 
San Francisco, 551 Morket Street; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Deorborn 
Street; Los Angeles, 518 West Sixth Street, 
or any Cunard White Star Limited office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


N-Y-K-LINE 


( JAPAN MAIL ) 
EUROPE $55 





Via freighte Hundreds of low-priced trips to 
EVERYW HERE Asia 890; Round-World 8475. For 
ONLY booklet describing ALL freighter cruises, send 
2c. to VIKING VOYAGES, 1267 Broadway, N.Y. C 








Alirausadrertise as widely as you are able. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Sail from New York July 2nd 
68 days ».» $965 up. All inclusive 
(Summer Vucation Orient Tours... 55 days 


$595 up 


. All inclusive) 


ANGLO AMERICAN TouRS 
5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


MARYLAND 





* BALTIMORE'S BEST 
$2.50 Single 


; $3.50 Double 

The EMERSON HOTEL 

Baltimore Maryland 
0. CG. Clemen ts, Maeacer 
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TO MAKE MOVIE STARS SOUND BETTER. 
Daniel J. Blumberg, RCA engineer, operating 
an ultra-violet ray filter used in new apparatus 
in making sound-movies, which is said to elimi- 
nate rasping of voices when otherwise charming 

film stars say their pieces in a high pitch. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AN ATOM? 
superintends ex- 
periments at the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 


HOW POWERFUL IS 
Dr. M. A. Tuve (at bottom) 


seeking to measure atomic force. Dr 
Hafstad is manipulating the measuring 

device. 
World Photos, 


ington, 
L. R. 


(Times Wide Washington Bureau.) 
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A HOME FOR THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
TELESCOPE. 
A scale model of the observatory being built 
on Palomar Mountain in Southern California to 
hold the 200-inch reflector recently completed 
at Corning, N. Y. The man’s figure inside the 
dome at the right, near the fingers of Annette 
Mahlme, indicates the size of the structure. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 
COMMUNICATION. 
With this device, being demonstrated in Lon- 
don, you may talk to a neighbor across the street 
without wires. The voice causes variations in 
the flashlight glow; these variations in turn are 
picked up in the neighbor’s room by a photo-cell 
and actuate an amplifier. 





A “WIRELESS” WIRE-TAPPER 
Samuel S. Hixon, with a device he has just com- 


pleted, resembling a portable radio set, which 

will pick up a telephone conversation in an ad- 

joining room without any wired connections to 
the telephone. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A SAFEGUARD AGAINST “UMBRELLA BLINDNESS.”’ 
Mrs. Eva Landman of New York City demonstrates a collapsible 
windshield which she invented while recuperating from injuries sus- 
tained when she was struck by a truck which her umbrella ob- 
structed from view. The windshield folds up inside the umbrella when 
not in use. 
(New York Times Studios.) 
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eS SWEDEN! 


ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Stockholm, charming “Queen of the Baitic,”’ 
nestled on her lovely islands amid silvery 
waterways, is gaining from her American 
visitors an unrivalled popularity among the 
world's cities. 

Her pert white steamers, graceful bridges, 
superb architecture, music, gaiety, and bril- 
liant flowers, blend into a picture of rare 
beauty and refinement. 

The long sunlit hours develop Sweden's 
fruits and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
a keener enjoyment of living. 

This summer make Sweden your gateway 
to all the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 

Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights”’ 






WITZERLAND 


Land of Lingering Beauty 


Vacation in Switzerland, land of loveliness, where the 

glittering Alps cast a magic spell over care- -free hours, 
The “Playground of the World” is within easy distance 
of all Europe. Travel and hotel rates are greatly reduced. 
Take advantage of them his year and revel in the beauty 
of Switzerland...it will linger in memory-pictures long 
after your vacation has ended. 





See the alpine Wonderland as it should be 
seen—visit historic GE} A. seat of the 
League of Nations; LAUSANNE-OUCHY, 
international center for education and travel 
andbeautiful MONTREUX-Byron’s home 

Proceed through the pasture lands of the 
SARINE VALLEY into the heart of the 
BERNESE OBERLAND—INTERLAKEN 


Write for our beautiful Free album of Swiss Scenes. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS - 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and up to JUNGFRAUJOCH (113-10 feet); 
then visit the picturesque old cities of 
BERNE and THUN and proceed over the 
LOETSCHBERG line into another world 
—to ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT and the 
MATTERHORN. This tour is planned for 
your comfort and enjoyment. Any tourist 
or steamship agent can book you. 


Ask for Packet WG 2, 





TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


u behind the 







The Open Rood takes yo 
scenes. Ten years eape 
standing connections with 
ond other Soviet 
pendent representation 
; THE OPEN ROAD 
8 WEST 40th STREET 
DEPT. SR NEW YORK 


nstitutions— 


n Moscow 


EU ROPE 


12th Seasen memical all-expense tours sia 

groups with personal service of experienced leaders 
Wide selection itineraries. All-expense independent 
travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship bookings 
effected on all lines. Write for Booklet “W 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave... 


EUROPE — ALL EXPENSE 


pe eee d Tours er eee 
Hews tw. 





WAXTER “Piven. 322 BI 
SPARK H 1 


fh 801; TRAVELKAMPS SUS 2 













SUMMER camp life with educational 
S travel. ¢ favs. 48) miles thru Nort! 
ss ) western U.S... Canada & Alaska 1 
aA 2 tion S409. With Alaskan Crulse 0 
Pe) Seen Write for Mlastrated camp | 
& “oo 2128. Neil St Champaicr 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


MERRICOURT Sine eG 


Safe. happy. homelike. COUNTRY 


month or year. 


BOARDING SCHOOL AND CAMP. BERLIN. CONN 


1. Send for umerh 
a Ce, 
= = 


. 2. @ 





COLORADO | 





For the Best Rest, Go West 


LONCS PEAK INN 
LONGS PEAK, COLORADO 


Correspondence Invited, Mrs. Enos A. Mills 







TRAVEL 


tours FoR $f 75 per vay 
100 DAYS. . $509 $645 


% Cross the Pacific on One General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $!72, Kobe we 


$196, diver 4 Keng $285, ry to $21 
weite ofer 27 


STATES ‘STEAMSHIP “LUNES, Portland, Oregor 





loss 


Shonghoi 





| 


with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. U NEW YORK 




















AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 





TOUR NO. 2. 





. $476 UP 


All-expense tour to New 
Zealand $1 days $476 
up, Cabin Class 15 days 
in New Zealand. Go on the 
lorangi or Niagara The 
Aorangi has new decora 
tions, larger roorfts, extra 
baths. From Vancouver and 
Victoria (Canada’s Ever 
green Playground) to Hono 
lulu, Fiji, Auckland, and 
Sydney. Sydney, round-trip 
First Class $574 up 
Connect at Honolulu from 
California ports All-inclu 
sive tours. See YOUR OWN 
AGENT of Canadian Pacify 





CANADIAN 


AUSTRALASIAN LINE 


ORTHC APE LYMPICS USSIA , CANDINAVIA UROPE 
Flsating Universi Vacation plus satlin Sixty days 

ve oe: Education Fualy b, tom ~ Teaver from #72 
UNIV MSE TRAVEL ASSOCTATION, #0 ROCKER PFPERLLEM PLAZA, NEW YoRK CIT ¥ 
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he Home 
Reflects the 


Occupant 


By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 





personalities of their occupants. Lotte Lehman, opera 
star, and Jack Denny, orchestra leader, represent dif- 
ferent types of entertainment, and their living quarters con- 
vey the difference in their chosen careers. 
That air of traditional grandeur that clings about the 
ee as opera itself finds its way into the home of the opera star. 
TOUT rr It is reflected in the rare antiques and period pieces with 
which her home is furnished. The streamline quality of 
Mr. Denny’s musical work, on the other hand, finds expres- 
sion in the completely modern quarters in which he lives. 
The modernistic black and red bar in the game roof of his 
Yonkers, N. Y., home is an example. 


G persona well-lived-in homes reflect the interests and 








MME. LOTTE LEHMAN IN A CORNER OF HER STUDY, 

seated at an antique walnut desk. Above the bookcases are old 

Chinese vases of porcelain. The lamp base is made from a 

Similar vase. A French carved wood chair upholstered with 
old brocade flanks the desk. 


(All Photos by Mattie Edwards Hewitt.) 





DRAW CURTAINS OF 
FILMY GOLD MESH 
WITH SIDE DRAPES OF 
SEA-GREEN DAMASK 
decorate this spacious win- 
dow in one corner of Mme. 
Lotte Lehman’s living room. 
A bronze Buddha sits on 
the window sill, flanked 
with high bronze candle- 
sticks, also Chinese. A 
Chinese hanging is sus- 
pended behind the piano. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES LINE THE 
PARTITION 
behind the bar in Jack 
Denny’s game room.. The 
walls are white, the fur- 
nishings and accessories are 
red and black. Notice the 
interesting treatment of the 
bar itself, with a geomet- 
rical arrangement of red 
and black paint. 
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THE OPERATOR 
APPLIES PREHEATED 
CLAMPS TO THE HAIR 
AFTER IT IS WOUND 
and leaves the clamps on 
for from one to two min- 
utes. No electric current 
or chemicals, it is said; 
come into direct contact 

with the hair. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


SHE CAN WALK ABOUT 
THE SALON FREELY 
while she is having a per- 
manent wave. Preheated 
clamps allow freedom of 
motion. Notice the paper 
pads which protect the 
scalp from the heat of the 
clamps. 


GAIL PATRICK 
sn’t comb out the curls at the back of her head, 
preferring to wear them in stylized coils. Babe 
Carey, studio hairdresser, is arranging the curls to 
tay put. The upward, off-the-ear line of Miss 
Patrick’s coiffure makes for youthfulness 


Keauty 


A New Method 


of 


Permanent 


Waving 


By EMELINE MILLER 


of permanent waving 

designed for women who 
dislike to sit in one stiff posi- 
tion during the process, pre- 
ferring to move about, and 
who have less than a morning 
or afternoon to spend in the 
beauty salon. Heat is applied 
to the hair for only one or 
two minutes, and the entire 
job, from shampoo to combing 
out the finished wave, takes 
an hour and a half. 

In this process light-weight 
metal clamps are heated on 
rods to a specific temperature 
and placed on strands of hair 
that have been wound around 
pads saturated with a special 
solution. The clamps are at 
top heat when they touch the 
hair. The heat causes the so- 
lution in the pads to flow into 
the hair, which, it is said, then 
takes the wave more easily. 
By using these preheated 
clamps the operators are said 
to be able to place the wave 
about a quarter of an inch 
closer to the scalp than usual, 
which makes a difference of 
about two weeks in the life of 
the wave. The scalp is pro- 
tected against the heat of the 
clamps with paper pads. 


lex is a new method 


MADGE EVANS 
brushes out her own hair vigorously to give it addi- 
tional lustre. One needs a good permanent wave to 
be able to do this without making the hair frizzy or 
losing the wave, unless, of course, the hair is 
naturally wavy 





ERMUDA travelers deserve the 
finest of everything! That’s 


why Furness offers the most cele- 


brated ships in pleasure travel. 
Delightful accommodations, cach 


with private bath. Pleasure- 
planned shipboard facilities. And 
in Bermuda, some of the world’s 
finest resort hotels! All these help 
explain why Furness cruises are so 
tremendously popular. Book now 


- to avoid disappointment! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


**Pleasure-planned” in the Bermu- 
da tradition, these splendid trans- 
atlantic-size ships offer a_ real 
Bermuda vacation . . en route. 
Famous dance decks, tiled swim- 
ming pools, luxurious lounges, 
verandah cafes, and every state- 


room with private shower or bath. 


5 DAYS... °67 up 
8 DAYS... 88 up 
13 DAYS .. . °116 up 


Or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion, including PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommodations 
at a teading Bermuda hotel. 
Round trip: $60 up, including 
Private Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 
March 21, 24, 27, 28; April 1, 4,7,9, 1 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins). Phone BOwling 
Green 9-7800 or 634 Fifth Ave., Phone 
COlumbus 5-6460, New York. 
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IRISH STEW. 


Cut 3 pounds of meat (lamb or beef) into small 
pieces, place in pan with butter and when brown 
add 1 whole onion, 2 leeks, 1 pound peeled pota- 
toes, % pound celery, 4% head of cabbage, 
parsley, a segment of garlic, 1 bay leaf, a dash 
of nutmeg and cayenne, salt and pepper to 
taste and enough water to cover. Simmer until 
meat is cooked (about 2 hours). Take meat out, 
strain and save liquid for sauce. Cook together 
meat, sauce, 3 small onions, three small carrots, 
2 small turnips, 4 boiled Parisienne potatoes, 
1 tablespoon peas, a sprinkling of parsley. 


DUMPLINGS. 


Mix } pound of flour with a tablespoon of sweet 
butter, 1 glass of milk, 5 eggs and 4 teaspoon 
of baking powder, salt, pepper and nutmeg. 
Steam for 10 or 15 minutes over a slow fire. 
When stew is ready, place meat in casserole 
with vegetables, pour over it the sauce and ar- 


Put into oven for 
about 10 minutes before serving. 


range dumplings on top. 


IRISH SODA BREAD. 


3 cups flour 

3 cups baking soda 

1 cup butter 

1 cup milk 

% cup currants or raisins 

4%, cup caraway seeds 

% teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 
Mix flour, salt, sugar, currants and baking soda 
dry. Add butter to mixture. Add milk spar- 
ingly until mixture attains a puttylike consis- 
tency. Knead on board until dough has a smooth 
texture. Mold into round loaf about 1™% inches 
high. Place on heavy iron pan in hot oven for 
10 minutes. Lower flame and bake for 1 hour. 
(Recipes courtesy The Longchamps Restaurants. 


Table setting courtesy Hammacher, Schlemmer. 
Photo by Demarest.) 
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Celebrating 
St. Patrick's Day 
with Irish Stew 

and 

Fresh Greens 


By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


RRANGING luncheon or dinner on 
A St. Patrick’s Day is great fun. 

There are so many emblems of the 
occasion to make it colorful and merry, as 
well as inviting. 

There are harps and toppers and sham- 
rocks to use for decorations. Greens in 
the way of vegetables and salads can be 
made to contribute their share to the pic- 
ture, keeping it in the spirit of the day. 

Those whose forbears came over to this 
country from the Emerald Isle may like 
to celebrate by preparing for the chief 
meal of the day, be it by daylight or can- 
dlelight, some of the dishes associated 
with the old country. There are Irish 
stew, “praties” with the jackets on, soda 
bread and a mug of buttermilk.. The 
younger generation, conceding this much 
to tradition, may like to add broccoli, new 
peas, scailions and a salad to the menu. 
To compiete the symphony in green a 
dessert, colored to harmonize, may be used 
to end the meal. 





BROCCOLI WITH LEMON SAUCE. 


Place broccoli in boiling salted water, enough to 
cover. Boil 5 to 8 minutes, or until the stalks 
are just tender. Remove from fire, drain, sea- 
son with butter, salt and pepper. This broccoli 


will be tender, delicate and of excellent color if 
it is cooked according to these directions. 

Serve wilh lemon butter made by creaming \% 

cup (2 ounces) butter, then adding gradually 


1 tablespoon lemon juice, or make by melting 
butter and adding lemon juice 


(Courtesy Frosted Foods 


Photos by Adams Studios.) 


Readers interested in any special dishes may obtain information about them by writing to the Food Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 43d St.. New York City. 





A GALA AIR IS GIVEN ST. PATRICK’S 
CHOCOLATE BREAD PUDDING. 


This short-cut recipe for a new chocolate pud- 
ding will utilize bread box scraps. Whipped 
cream, squeezed from a pastry tube will produce 
the festive designs. It may be tinted a delicate 
green with vegetable coloring. 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
11-3 cups (1 can) sweetened condensed milk 
1 cup water 
2 cups bread cut in small cubes 
\% teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon vanilla ; 
Melt chocolate in double boiler. Add sweetened 
condensed milk and stir over boiling water 5 
minutes until mixture thickens. Add water and 
beat with a rotary egg beater until smooth and 
creamy. Fold in bread, salt and vanilla. Serve 
hot or cold. 


ST. PATRICK’S CANDIES. 


1% cups confectioners’ (4X) sugar, sifted 
% cup sweetened condensed milk 
% teaspoon vanilla 
Blend sifted confectioners’ sugar gradually into 
sweetened condensed milk, using fork. Add 
vanilla and continue mixing until smooth and 
creamy. 
Form this fondant into little horseshoes and 
roll in shredded coconut. Form some into pat- 
ties and decorate with St. Patrick’s emblems, 
such as horseshoes and shamrocks made of tiny 
green candies or green gum drops or cherries, 
Sliced. 
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Spring Hats 
Go to 


Extremes 
By WINIFRED SPEAR 


HE new hats are either 
t very elaborately 

trimmed with flowers, 
feathers or veils, or are se- 
verely tailored. The popu- 
larity of the derby and 
men’s fedora types of hats 
alone proves the importance 
of the tailored hat. 

Mme. Suzy’s flat round 
\ sailor, shown on this page, 
is a welcome departure 
from the mannish hat, and 
yet it is very simple. 

Flowers are used on 
»dressy hats—either large or 
ssmall. Many of these hats 
are made to be worn with 
tailored suits, as they add 
just the right softening 


All-flower turbans are 
developed for formal after- 
noon and dinner wear as 
well as for the street. 





WHITE GARDENIAS FORM THE TURBAN AND 
CAPELET AND EDGE THE GLOVES 
in this attractive ensemble for cocktail or dinner wear. The 
cleverly draped silk veil is black, with black chenille dots. 
From Nicole de Paris. 
(All Photos by The New York Times Studios.) 











CURLED 
OSTRICH 
PLUMES 
RETURN 
TO FAVOR. 
Here Suzanne 
Talbot drapes 
two navy blue 
plumes on a 
small matching 
hat of fine 
milan. They fall 
gracefully on 
the back of the 
hair. From 
Lilly Daché. 





TWO PURPLE AND 
WHITE ORCHIDS 
WITH LONG 
“FEELERS” 
are placed by Captain 
Molyneux on this petite 
dinner turban of black 
silk faille. The veil is a 
fine taupe-colored silk 
mesh. The long suéde 
gloves match the purple 
tone of the flowers. 
From Lilly Daché. 


MME. SUZY’S SHAL- 
LOW-CROWNED 
SAILOR WITH THE 
TURNED-DOWN 
FLANGE 
is made of stitched black 
woolen. A flat beige 
quill is stuck through 








IVORY TIPS 
Protect the Lips 





MILD AS 


the crown. From Bon- eee & © ae a ae me ee eee 
wit-Teller, Salon de 
Couture 


MAY 


ee ee MORRIS 























23rd International 


FLOWER SHOW | 


Grand Central Palace 
MARCH 16-21 


Four acres of delightful, fragrant gardens; rare, exotic plants and 
old favorites; table decorations, floral arrangements, landscape 
sculpture, garden tools, accessories. 


OPENS MONDAY AT 2 P. M. DAILY THEREAFTER 10 A.M. to 10:30 P. M. 
TWO ENTRANCES — Lexington Avenue at 46th Street and 247 Park Avenue 
LUNCHEON, TEA, DINNER SERVED IN TEA GARDEN, FOURTH FLOOR 














GEORGE M. COHAN; 
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**Completely sees! 
“DEAR OLD DARLING” |m."tcc..| | 
ALVIN THEATRE “Prone Gost ! 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat 


Richard Lockridge, 
N. Y. Sun. 














Percy Hammond, 
Tribu 
Arar RUDY BERT WILLIE & EUGENE 
GEORGE WHITE'S vattee Laur ~ HowaRD 
[56] SCANDALS [zsais"| Alte 
‘ 5 ORGE WHITE GIRLS — 1 
‘ 400 GOOD SEATS—EVERY NIGHT $1 


reeennne “THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” e-aid 26 NT 
4 
GRACIE JANE 
COOPER 
15 5 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE co aii'bi eves. Mats. Wed.& Sat.'l © $2.50] 
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MARJORIE 
LYTELL 
in Arthur 
Hopkins’s 

production of 
Robert 
Ardrey’s 
comedy, 
“Star 
Spangled,” 
at the Golden 
Theatre. 
(Vandamm.) 
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RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition 
are published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs 
accepted. Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photog- 
rapher, they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the 
Amateur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y. 








“One of the most de- 


MAX GORDON presents lightfal evenings of 
season, beautiful- 


PRIDE and S poiese an 
PREJUDICE ([iewna™ 


Journal. 


By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN’S novel - 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON PERCY WARAM 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE, 45th STREET, W. of B’WAY. EVENINGS 8:40 
MONDAY EVE. PERF. ELIMINATED—MATS. TUES, THURS. & SAT., 2:40... 


























THE COMEDY TREAT OF THE SEASON 


JEROME MAYER and 
MURRAY JAY QUEEN present 


RUSSET MANTLE 


with JOHN BEAL, MARTHA SLEEPER 
‘“‘Wise, fresh and incorrigibly ridiculous . . > Guspeeualy, acted.”’ 
Atkinson, Times 
MASQUE THEATRE, 45th, +e of B’way. 
Evenings 8:50. Mats. Wed., Thurs., & Sat., 2.45 








by 
LYNN RIGGS 


























The MOST DISCUSSED PLAY 
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NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“DEAD END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 644 St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


“Dead End’ is 

my hero—a show, 

a@ spectacle, a 

play, a 

and a drama.”’ 

~—Percy Hammond, 
Herald Tribune 


























n H. Harris present 


4a» JANE COWL 


most 
topical dialogue 
, owar spoken on an 
American Stage.’’ / 
NEE rs 


In a New Comedy 


“FIRST LADY” 


World- g 











Tele 
“XY by Katharine Dayton and Geo. S. Kaufman 
Wid MUSIC BOX ™™4y,038.2ts Yate Uta? Vas *™_ 
WINTER . 
care. | ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
B’way at 50th St. 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 


& Sat., $1-$2.50 
Evenings: | Good with FANNIE BRICE 
. et $4. BOB HOPE, GERTRUDE NIESEN, HUGH O'CONNELL, HARRIET HOCTOR 
, 3 4 EE .. and JOSEPHINE BAKER 
in Advance ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAGED BY JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 





























7 THE THEATRE GUILD presents XQ 
in association with Lee Ephraim 


CALL IT A DAY 


A comedy by Dodie’ Smith 


with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 


MOROSCO THEA.‘ met a Metis ctr ee 
tra >insinee intines Wednesdays 


Ter (HEATRE GUILD P GUILD Presents 


END OF SUMMER 


A Comedy by 8S. N. BEHRMAN 


with INA CLAIRE and OSGOOD PERKINS 
~ GUILD THEATRE 52nd St., West of Broadway. Matinecs Thursday snd ana y 








Evenings 8:30. 
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06.00 
GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


Boy MEETs GIRL} 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
48th St., East f B'wa E 750 — 50c 
CORT THEATRE ‘ak: Be 2 n° o:. 2. 2% =. 2.5 
0 S00 S00 S20 SDE? 0 Sn 











Arthur Byron 
Brian Aherne 
Maurice Evans 
Charles Waldron 
Eduarde Ciannelli 
George Coulouris 
Katharine Cornell 


SAINT JOAN 


By Bernard Shaw 











MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th St., W. of 8th Ave, 
Nights 8:10 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:10 




















“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 7 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


2ND * - . A toepsy-turvy comedy ... 
| shrewd and jocular horseplay . 
YEAR * the laughs come in the right place.” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. c. of way. Eve. 0:45 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50c to $2 



















First Big Musical in a Year! 


Warner Bros.’ 


DICK POWELL toy RUBY KEELER ® JACK OAKIE ® JOAN BLONDELL 


e STRAND—25c 


Broadway and 47th Street To 1 P. M. 








‘COLLEEN 








GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 


NO PERFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS 














| 00 MUSIC HALL bree 
waren orn” THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 


MARCH 12TH 
YVONNE, CECILE, MARIE, ANNETTE, EMELIE 
in Their First Feature-Length Picture 


“A COUNTRY DOCTOR” 


with JEAN HERSHOLT a Fox PICTURE 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone OCOlumbus 5-6535. 
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“DEAR OLD DARLING” 


|’ “Dear Old Darling,” at the Alvin Theatre, George 








M. Cohan, veteran song and dance man, returns to 

his old custom of writing a play and then acting the 
leading part. The play, described by the actor-author- 
producer as “a comic experience in two acts and five 
scenes,” is a whimsical exposition of mystery filled with 
humor and dramatic suspense. Mr. Cohan as Calvin 
Miller, a good-natured bachelor who is pursued all over 
Europe by a romantic adolescent, finds himself in ex- 
treme difficulties when blackmailers, on the one hand, 
and the girl’s outraged mother on the other, close in 
on him. 





(1) Calvin Miller (George M. Cohan), a retired business man with 

the heart and soul of a dancer, finds his biggest problem in life is 

to protect himself from young women who think him irresistible. 
(Valente.) 










‘(2) The infatuation of Jane Mayo (Marion Shockley), 18 years old and very 
romantic, proves particularly embarrassing to Calvin, but he makes a heroic 
effort to keep the whole affair on a high level of lightness and brightness. 
(White.) 









(3) New complications arise when 
Calvin and his friend Joseph Leggitt 
(Charles D. Brown) spot a detective, 
acting under orders of Jane’s mother, 
watching his house from across the 
street. 

(White. ) 





ware MONEV<2CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers HUY millions of 
photos a year Let us teach you how take real 
human-interest pictures that SELL (hur personal 
ized home-study course prepares you to make good 
noney in this fascinating field—quickly, at low cost 











in spare time Write 
LEARN now for FREE Kook 
AT Universal Photographers. 
: . . , : a HOME Dept. 203, 10 West 334 
(4) Mrs. Mayo (Theresa Maxwell Conover) demands an explanation of his actions from Calvin. Sur i - a vv. @ 








rounded by detectives, he preserves a brave and quizzical front even when the web of circumstantial evi- 


inces the police that they are dealing with a shameless monster. 
dence almost convince Pp white.) 


















Gour Scores Slashed} 


445,840 GOLFERS "GO MORRISON” 


Will YOU Give him 5 Days 
to Prove he canCut YounScore? 


Do you want to break 100? Or 90? Or 80? Do you want 
a WRITTEN GUARANTEE that you can cut anywhere 18 een 


from 2 to 15 strokes from your score—depending on what 5 yerts on in OS 
it averages NOW? Then HERE IT IS—RIGHT BELOW! [I o« *2, 908 S's, #5. 
































































































































‘ ‘ $ 
ALEX MORRISON more Mi eadin&,.” 60 M4 4 
tex each, Paul Whiteman, Jack OULD you like to play better golf is sold not on promise but on perform- Pie A nea east Fin 
Chaplin, ee, Oa this year than ever before? The ance—on a definite guarantee it will 18. an rn iN 
famous beople "This "Whaard of time to de something about it is  ™mprove your game, or cost nothing. ol “ com 35 ot 
0 nstruction’’ (as Bob Davi “4 
aim, aunt eee § RIGHT AT THE BEGINNING OF Alex Morrison is the arch enemy of _ 
ee ede ek rn. THE SEASON! What to do? Well, Golf DONT’S! His last 18 years have 
Speck auth's GO lee bee ante almost 450,000 golfers have put their golf been spent to help the man who stands 
than 30 attested scores ranging problems in Alex Morri- grimly before his ball **con- 
length courses all over the country. son’s lap. And thousands centrating _ his knuckles B Breay 
also challenged him white with tension, the Nest th;, * 90 
EITHER to improve cords in his neck swell- Af ® bro k prj 
their game OR to refund 7 ing with strain. Alex is lo ter reaqs 20 efit. 
The M ° the $2 they paid for his WITH MORRISON BQOK out to help the fellow who ae W as 8] "ding, Ore. 
e OrrisON | book, “A New Way to a Page merely exchanges business RE, 1 log 5. Heat 
Money-Back Better Golf.”’ And how - iP worries for golf worries, 2Nsto», up tain Pi 
many of these thou- is in a constant panic . t 
Guarantee sands asked for a re- about doing wrong things. 
If In fund? Only a fraction— 
Your One just ae i = a op Secret of Correct Swing 
Present | Month per cent o em! , Se , 
io You'll ke? / Pocket-Movie of Alex Morrison first tells you 9 CYP son 
What DID come bac | the Morri Swi how to banish tension, nervous Wo pane" \ 
Is Score LETTERS! ! Flocks of the Morrisom Swing strain, how to play with muscular cle Cc one 4 
130 115 them...like these few jon ae actual. photorraphs) freedom, mental relaxation. Wom “can 1 prove” 
120 110 shown on this page— lg ag ages Ba th ae of Then he analyzes the 8 stages <i? te WS. ck pies: 11 
telling of cut scores, gg ctagy hmm lbenno res of 7 ace ope Ang ba “at: ot pt els 6} as 
. riven LE Wi . — — rec ahd cause it is y i s 
110 100 lowered handicaps, | ame ms ror urinal | je. but correct because of the [J MOT yicDO™ Kae 
100 92 championships won! swpoly of this Pocket-Movie is structure of your body. For years ’ 08 Dre 
—— Morrison has studied anatomy, is 7 
90 85 No More ‘Golf Dont’s’ mechanics. As he has proven,when wey Mo 
j the proper muscles cease to function the wrong ones 
= = Ro 0 ae “9 Te ted take charge—and you inevitably get a bad shot. 
ok which clearly de ; 
75 73 pictures his simple way of learning 1? simple terme an oie Pot even a “pivot” in itl lo 
—_ the correct swing. There need be Then, having shown you how to get the Correct Swing, Stro he 
Or You Pay Nothing! no question about your being able he shows how easy it is to put it into practice—in every Hag es 
to learn through this book! It shot, from drive to putt. in 90°, Cen Sho One 
= ing .* § Ctin 
2 a SEND NO MONEY 89°, %% hay. Teag? 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., t a in Igy Mes aeroken 
. ‘ 4 - ° Nd 
Dept. 13 i Mf » . tim 80’, am 
ons Weeih die es tad Cee Ys : 5 Days’ Trial and a Double Guarantee You —~J. pst of 


If you are “‘stymied” by your apparent inability Ave - 3 R. Ken. 
to apply seemingly simple principles—if the usual |§R. 7’ ~ Gre, Pencer 
jargon and generalities haven’t gotten you any- Wich 
where—if you realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone is not the real 
answer—then let Alex Morrison’s book change 


Please send me Alex Morrison's illustrated ¢ 
book, “A New Way to Better Golf'’—also 
FREE a Pocket-Movie of the correct swing, 
with woods and with irons. When the postman 
delivers it I will pay $2, plus postage charges. 
It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I 
may return the book within 5 days. It is also un- 
derstood that, if putting Mr. Morrison's instruc- 
tions into practice does not—within one month— 







2duce y re as indicated in the schedule shown : : : 
gy ge Pky et your whole viewpoint, improve your whole game. 2108 5, 
In either case my $2 is to be refunded at once, Gied no many eth this coupon. When the book (and your 41 12 Te) . 
Pocket-Movie of the Morrison swing) are handed to you, pay gore ‘Oo 9 B. 
IE is 03 Hc a mae ET HOS postman only $2, plus postage charges. Read the book, use it e P 94 —): . 
for five days. If you are not “sold” at once—OR if you put Mr. pire ‘ g8: arid 
Add Morrison’s suggestions into practice and within one ee you don’t \ow . 306 yine> 
— wh alt haa ia ich Pali i hk ala a reduce your score in accordance with the little chart shown here, return Davi® w co 
4 both book and Pocket-Movie and your $2 will be refunded. Ave XN. J 
rig. ea 2 Of yon exe -eneiesing @ Pon ne 4 Clip and mail this coupon—without money—now. ~~ Pa woo’ 
4 i ! yo y . 8. 1 e " 
postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course ® SCHUSTER, INC., Dept. 13, 386 Fourth Avenue, New. Yor ity 


